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advantages of agglomeration, and ignores entirely the vital
considerations of social costs and the strategic security of the
nation. The individual entrepreneur while deciding the loca-
tion of his factory thinks of his own money costs and profits
and, as a big industrial centre offers him more facilities of
securing external economies, he generally decides to locate
his unit there. He is mainly concerned with the money eco-
nomies which he is able to achieve in connexion with the
supply of labour and raw materials, disposal of manufactures
and by-products, purchase of equipment and spare parts, and
the facilities offered by repair shops, banking and insurance
institutions; and he is entirely unmindful of the costs which
society has to bear in establishing and maintaining additional
hospitals, sanatoria, asylums, orphanages, etc. for those wor-
kers who lose their health contracting foul diseases in the
slums of industrial cities. On account of the premature loss
of health or death of the skilled or semi-skilled workers,
society is not only deprived of their contribution to the wealth
of the nation, but also has to bear the cost of supporting their
dependents. Work and life under unhealthy and depressing
conditions lower the physical, mental and moral stature of the
workers substantially and ultimately reduce their productive
capacity.12
These social costs are not unavoidable. The decentralized
system of industry, by removing the evils of concentration,
not only avoids the social costs but also secures for the society ,
additional positive benefits and advantages. In pre-war Japan
43,394 (nearly 90 per cent) cotton weaving establishments out
of a total of 48,389 employed not more than 4 hands each;
the number of workers in small bicycle workshops employing
not more than 4 hands each constituted 65 per cent of the
total. The conditions in rayon, woollen and rubber industries
were nearly similar. As much as 60 per cent of the total pro-
duction of rayon textiles and 79 per cent of woollen textiles
came from small workshops scattered in villages and small
towns. The people lived and worked in healthy surroundings
and in the majority of small workshops the family as a unit
played the most important role. The Japanese tapped a source of
additional labour supply most unusual for countries like India.
12See also pp. 256-9,